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relentless murderers ruling in their stead with rods of iron. Will not this, or something like it, be the wretched fate of our country? . . * Is not this hostility and distrust [to just opinions and right sentiments] chiefly produced by the slanders and falsehoods which the anarchists incessantly inculcate?" l
Young men like John Quincy Adams of Massachusetts and John Marshall of Virginia thought that "the rabble that followed on the heels of Jack Cade could not have devised greater absurdities than" the French Revolution had inspired in America;2 but they were greatly outnumbered by those for whom Jefferson spoke when he said that "1 feel that the permanence of our own [Government] leans" on the success of the French Revolution.3 '
The American democratic societies, like their French originals, declared that theirs was the voice of "the people," and popular clamor justified the claim.4 Everybody who dissented from the edicts of the clubs was denounced as a public robber or monarchist. " What a continual yelping and barking are our Swindlers, Aristocrats, Refugees, and British Agents making at the Constitutional Societies" which were "like a noble mastiff . . . with . . , impotent and noisy puppies at his heels," cried the indignant editor of the "Independent Chronicle" of Boston,5 to whom the democratic societies were 6' guardians of liberty.''
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